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it be dwarfed to the proportions of a personal controversy.
Nor does it follow from any possible construction of the
Constitution that it is wise and just for the American people
to seize, through war, and to govern by force, the hostile
tribes and peoples of the earth whether near to or remote.

The advocates of weak causes have two methods of defence
to which they most frequently resort: epithets and a change
of issues.

It was in this city that -Mr. Webster made a remark that
is applicable to the use of epithets and the avoidance of issues.
Mr. Webster had come to this city to aid the Attorney-General
in the trial of Frank and Joseph Knapp. His presence was
disagreeable to the counsel for the accused, and they more
than intimated that he had been brought to Salem to carry
the court against the law, and to hurry the jury beyond the
evidence. In reply, Mr. Webster referred to the Goodridge
trial, in which he had appeared for the accused, and he said:
" I remember that the learned head of the Suffolk Bar, Mr.
Prescott, came down in aid of the officers of the government.
This was regarded as neither strange nor improper. The
counsel for the prisoners, in that case, contented themselves
with answering his arguments, as far as they were able, in-
stead of carping at his presence." This is, in substance, the
demand that we make upon the supporters of the war in the
Philippines. Let them cease to denounce us as traitors; let
them explain the facts on which they are arraigned; and let
them answer the arguments that we offer in defence of the
Republic.

Causes may be lost by misinterpreting or misrepresenting
the issues, or by undervaluing the character and ability of op-
ponents, but causes are not often won by such expedients.
The political issues in popular governments are the outcome
of measures and policies, and the issues can be changed only
by a change of policies and measures. President McKinley's